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thus had a very profound meaning for the child's whole past
history, the whole of his attitude to life, and his future develop-
ment.
I said that, in analytic work, we take not merely the child's
behaviour but the details of his environmental situation with the
utmost seriousness. We have to do that, because we find em-
pirically that the work necessitates it. Here is a detail from the
analysis of a man patient which will serve to illustrate this. He is a
German, who came to England some years ago. He was psycho-
logically ill, and came to me for help. In his analysis, it soon
became clear that England stood to him for everything that was
good and stable. It was not at first discernible why England
and English things should signalise "the good" to him, since it
certainly is not so with every German! One relatively superficial
reason soon transpired, viz., his experience during the Great
War, when the patient was a boy, and suffered very much from
lack of food and the awful conditions in Germany. England was
the unharmed, uninvaded country, where there still was good
food and no revolution. The boy's natural conflict in adolescence
was profoundly accentuated by War conditions, as well as
typified by the War itself. And England stood as a symbol of all
kinds of enduring good. This fairly soon became clear. Then,
with more analysis, we came upon the fact that, much earlier
in life, he had had an uncle who was a very learned and
highly esteemed man, who had settled in England. This man
stood in his mind for what was wise and good and creative and
constructive, when he was a little boy. This fact not only helped
to explain why England seemed so important to him, but showed
also why the War had been such a bad experience to him; if in
England he had someone who was so good and wise, then for
Germany and England to fight meant to the child the most
intense and acute family conflict. Only quite recently, with a
good deal more work, did we come to what was even more
significant, the deepest root in the child's experience of his feeling
that England was good and safe and wise. When he was quite
a tiny child of eighteen months or two years, his father had a
German workman whose name happened to be "Englisch".
This man was good in every way, and good to the child. If the
boy, who was a lover of dolls, had a doll broken, he had only to
run to this workman, Englisch, to have it mended. In particular,
if the doll's eyes fell out, the child would immediately run to